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“The winning of the war itself is proving 
that concerted action can accomplish things. 
Surely we can make strides toward a great- 
er freedom from want than the world has yet 

' enjoyed. Surely by unanimous action in driv- 
ing out the outlaws and keeping them under 
heel forever, we can attain a freedom from 
fear of violence,"-—-FRANKLIN D ROOSE- 

VELT, addressing the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 































































For a_ generation, great 
American cities have been dis- 
integrating at the core. The 
blight of intolerable slum 
areas may be likened to a 
cancerous growth that each 
yr destroys many millions of 
dollars in property values. 

Gradually, a plan for ac- 
tion emerges. Sen Wagner, of 
N Y, has a bill pending which 
makes practicable the _ re- 
building of blighted urban 
areas by private enterprise. 
Under this measure, large 
tracts of city real estate would 
be sold or leased for redevel- 
opment by private capital. 

The  stumbling-block to 
widespread development of 
slum areas has been various 
state laws which prohibit con- 
demnation of private property 
by cities, except for use as 
parks. Ill took lead last yr 
with its Redevelopment Cor- 
poration act which grants 
limited powers of eminent do- 
main (condemnation) to cor- 
porations assembling sites for 
residential projects in slum 
areas. N Y’s Urban Redevel- 
opment bill, which became 
law this spring, follows much 
same pattern. State and city 
planning commissions, thru- 
out the country are studying 
this pressing problem. 

Under the Ill law, Chicago’s 
Plan commission has already 
recommended use of sizable 
tracts that have been lying 
vacant for many yrs because 
of delinquent taxes. Coinci- 
dent with Gov Dewey’s sig- 
nature on N Y law, Metropol- 
itan Life Ins Co, announced 
plan for development of 18 
city blocks on lower East Side. 

It is perhaps not too much 
to dream that another 15 yrs 
will see last of our disgrace- 
ful, demoralizing and econom- 
ically indenfensibe slums. 
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—— 


prophesies... 


FRENCH NAVY: We foresaw some time ago that over- 
coming of political obstacles and formation of a united 
French Committee, would result in a substantial strength- 
ening of Allied forces on land and sea. We forcast, at that 
time an active role for liberated French fleet. 
prophesy that French will very soon carry major burden of 
patroling Mediterranean, relieving American and British 
naval units for service in other theatres. 


RATIONING: Pulpwood shortage is acute. One result 
may soon be that even better shops will be using discarded 
papers for wrapping; refusing to wrap packaged articles; 
possibly even asking patrons to bring own wrapping paper 
and bags, as they have long done in England. 
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So i es 
[inti Se ee \ Soe us f ait 


In any undertaking that involves 
great skill and patience—whether 
it be breaking broncs, learning to 
tap dance, or winning a new world 
—there comes a period when per- 
sistence is rewarded. The mists of 
mystery seem magically to fade 
away. The tedious preliminaries 
thru which we have passed begin to 
make sense. Suddenly, we can see 
our way out. There, in the distance, 
we behold our glittering goal. 

We now approach that high point 
in waging our war. It is at once a 
satisfying and a dangerous pinnacle. 
Dangerous because the goal may 
seem deceptively near; because we 
no longer have the prods of doubt 
and desperation to goad us on our 
way. Both here, and in England, 
people grow restive under restraints. 
With the prophet Jeremiah, they 
cry out: “I am weary of holding 
in!” It is a time for calm, cour- 
ageous leadership. We did not fal- 
ter in the night. Let us not be un- 
done by the dawn. 


ASIA: Many militarists have held 
one reason for lack of progress in 
earlier period of war was failure to 
co-ordinate various forces. Appoint- 
ment of Lord Mountbatten, chief of 
Commandos, as head of all activi- 
ties in southeast Asia presages new 
era of effective combined operations. 
It’s now only matter of wks until 
weather conditions permit intensive 
action against Japs in Burma. 


We now 


GERMANY: It is interesting to 
observe how developments on the 
Eastern Front are reflected within 
the Reich. The appointment of the 
brutal Himmler as minister of the 
interior is a plain admission that 
Nazis anticipate new and greater 
disasters. The Red Army this wk 
passed high point of last winter’s 
conquest, and as we foresaw some 
time ago, the great bulk of Nazi 
forces will be driven back—back to 
the Dneper, and perhaps well be- 
yond. 


This will be bad news—sad news 
—for the Nazis. And they are pre- 
paring for it in characterisitc fash- 
ion. Their behavior, as usual, be- 
trays the beer-hall birth of the 
Party. They meet misfortune with 
new outbursts of violence. Now, 
within the Reich, comes a reign of 
ruthlessness, the like of which even 
the Occupied Countries may not yet 
have witnessed. 


But it is not alone the land armies 
of the East that Germans fear. 
There’s disaster in the air. Disaster 
that grows day upon day. They see 
it plainly—and cannot move beyond 
its reach. Airmen have long had a 
saying amongst themselves: “We’re 
saving Berlin for dessert!” Now, 
with longer nights and finer craft, 
they are about to achieve a new 
high in laying a city low. Look for 
demonstration of sensational tech- 
niques. 














C)utleE 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“But it must not be ‘just another 
conference’!”—From a political re- 
view in the Russian publication, 
War & The Working Class, urging a 
British-Soviet-American conference 
to speed war action. 


“ ” 


“There is no place for dignity at 
25,000 ft, with a battle in progress.” 
—Brig-Gen—FranK A ARMSTRONG, 
urging aviators to concentrate on 
assigned tasks while in the air, and 
not be troubled by questions of 
rank. In a recent flight, with Arm- 
strong as pilot, when the navigator 
called: “Will you swing 220 degrees, 
please?” the Gen’l snapped back: 
“Don’t ask me to swing 220 degrees. 
Tell me!” 

“ ” 

“It’s awful hard not to make 
money here. We have to be careful 
all the time, or we start showing a 
profit."—Capt LEo V Do an, head 
of Army post exchange in London. 
(The post is a strictly non-profit 
store, set up to keep American 
troops in cigarettes, candy, other 
items difficult to buy in England. 


“< %”% 


“Observers believe it is extremely 
difficult for cities to absorb large 
migrations of war workers, whether 
Negro or white, over a brief period; 
and that such migrations contain 
the seeds of future dislocations.”— 
Atty-Gen Francis BIDDLE, comment- 
ing indirectly on Detroit race riot. 


“ ” 


“Let’s not get sentimental and 
soft-hearted over Italy. Italian 
leaders could not have carried out 
their plans without the backing of 
the people.”—ROANE WarING, nat’l 
commander, American Legion. 





“‘Tll keep on being a song-and 
dance man. Drama’s fine, but not 
so good on war  nerves.”—FRED 


Stone, veteran’ entertainer, 
brating 70th birthday. 


“< 9 


“I don’t know how old this Pear- 
son is, or what shape he’s in, but I 
can lick him in anything he sug- 
gests. I never felt better physically 
in my life.’”—HeENry Forp, comment- 
ing on radio broadcast by DREW 
PearsON, Stating gov’t may have to 
take over Ford Motor Co, because 
of Mr Ford’s failing health. Ford is 
80 yrs old. Pearson (46) is reported 
to have accepted challenge. 

“e ” 


cele- 


“If present type.of Anglo-Ameri- 
can operations can be continued, 
with reasonable rise in tempo, the 
economic structure of Germany is 
going to fall by the end of this yr. 
I have every faith we can build up 
our strength to the necessary point.” 
—Maj-Gen Harotp L Georce, U S 
air transport command. 


“ee ” 


Surrender of Japan is brought 
closer each day by campaigns which 
are now being matured.”—Ros’t P 
PATTERSON, undersecretary of War, 
in a statement from Allied head- 
quarters in Southwest Pacific. 


“Pll fly again! All I want to do 
is fly.,—Col GraHAM WEST, a native 
of Portland, Ore, upon losing both 
legs in combat. Provided with arti- 
ficial legs in England, Col West is 
expected back in N Africa soon. 


“é ” 


“J think in the long run the story 
they take back will be of greater 
value to our side than several thou- 
sand dead Japs in Kiska.”—Maj- 
Gen C R PrarKeEs, in charge of Pa- 
cific command. 


se ” 


We must possess, by friendly ne- 
gotiation if we may, by occupation 
if we must, bases which will perfect 
the fortification of the U S ... Not 
to be held as threats against the 
peace of any nation, but as guaran- 
tees of the peace of our own na- 
tion.”—CLARENCE BUDDINGTON KEL- 
LAND, presenting a 5-point Post- 
War Program to the Republican 
party. 

“ec ” 

“Do we still hold Danzig?” Sar- 
castic query heard in streets of Ber- 
lin, after Allied conquests in Rus- 
sia and Sicily. 


“é ” 


“Now that Japanese occupation 
of Kiska has drawn to a close, Japs 
may learn that because of it our 
bases have been built and we have 
prepared a springboard on _ these 
desolate islands for a future aerial 
offensive against the Kurile islands 
and Tokio itself. Without the Jap- 
anese occupation ... much of this 
material might have gone to Eng- 
land or Africa.”—Dispatch from 
Field Headquarters, Amchitka, Alas- 
ka. 
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The Production Problem 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


It ought by this time to be plain 
that our people do not take well to 
being scolded or scared. Give them 
a definite job to do, tell them what 
is wanted and why, and they will 
do it. But when officials who do 
not know exactly what they want 
ask the people to do things the peo- 
ple do not clearly understand, like 
not driving for “pleasure,” then 
they cannot be scolded or scared 
into willing obedience. 

The worst way to get results is to 
manufacture a scare by reporting 
“sensational news” of “an unpre- 
cedented drop in airplane produc- 
tion.” There has been no drop in 
airplane production. On the con- 
trary, a greater number of combat 
planes, of greater weight, size and 
power were made in July than have 
ever before been made in any coun- 
try. 

What did happen is that the in- 
crease was not so large as the tre- 
mendous schedules call for. In 
June, schedules called for about 
7600 planes; the industry turned 
out 7000. In July, schedule was for 
some 8000 planes; we got 7373. We 
are not faced with a drop in pro- 
duction, but with the problem of 
achieving a still more sensational 
rise in production. 

The problem can be solved by be- 
ing honest, fair, lucid, and definite. 
We shall then say the simple truth: 
that all concerned are performing 
wonders, and that we intend to 
help them perform even greater 
wonders. . . 

To employers and employes alike, 
we should give the assurance that 
they will not be forgotten ungrate- 
fully by the republic they have done 
so much to save, and that our peo- 
ple will tolerate no inquisitions, no 
persecutions and no loose charges 
of any kind against capital or 
against labor—Condensed from a 
syndicated newspaper dispatch. 


ARTS—in Wartime 

At one time it was thought that 
when cannon roar, the Muses must 
be silent. But the Soviet muses do 
not fall into this category... They 
are flourishing; but just as produc- 
tion, for civilians has been changed 
to war production, so also have the 
seven arts been geared to the war 
effort.—Lt-Col Irzmx Ferrer, Soviet 
Jewish poet, now on mission to U S. 


CANDOR 

Prior to the war, an Englishman 
spent some time with an Italian 
family, in their native land. Before 
meals, grace was spoken solemnly 
by a 10-yr-old boy of the family. 
t went: “Thank Mussolini for this 
good meal; thank God for Mus- 
solini.” 

After hearing this grace several 
times, the visitor remarked to the 
lad: “There will come a time when 
Mussolini will die, or he will resign, 
or something of that sort. What 
will you say then?” 

The boy was somewhat taken 
aback at this question, but after a 
moment’s thought he replied, Well, 
I expect we shall just say, ‘Thank 
God’.”—Manchester Guardian. 


DRINK—Drinking 
Most of those who are driven to 
drink make the trip in the driver’s 
seat.—The Protestant Voice. 
“ ” 


The drunken driver’s weakest ex- 
cuse is that he didn’t know he was 
loaded. 


“ ” 


Why is a commodity like liquor, 
which can and does cause so much 
crime and suffering, sold during 
much longer hrs than necessary 
food commodities like potatoes and 
meat?—WitsurR LaRoe, Jr, chair- 
man, civic affairs committee, Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches. 


ENVIRONMENT 

He was a very young, and very 
serious serviceman. His family was 
coming down from Conn to join 
him. Could we help find a home 
for them? 

He left the Service Men’s Center 
with several desirable addresses. 
After a couple of hrs he ret’d. The 
apts were very nice—but somehow 
didn’t seem to have the proper at- 
mosphere for a little girl. 





Democracy 


We received a letter from the 
Writers’ War Board the other 
day asking for a statement on 
“The Meaning of Democracy.” It 
presumably is our duty to comply 
with such a regucct, and it is 
certainly our pleasure. . . . Surely 
the Board knows what democ- 
racy is. It is the line that forms 
on the right. It is the don’t, in 
don’t shove. It is the hole in the 
stuffed shirt through which the 
sawdust slowly trickles; it is the 
dent in the high hat. Democracy 
is the recurrent suspicion that 
more than half of the people are 
right more than half of the time. 
It is the feeling of privacy in the 
voting booths, the feeling of 
communion in the libraries, the 
feeling of vitality everywhere. 
Democracy is a letter to the edi- 
tor. Democracy is the score at 
the beginning of the ninth. It 
is an idea which hasn’t been dis- 
proved yet, a song the words of 
which have not gone bad. It’s 
the mustard on the hot dog and 
the cream in the rationed coffee. 
Democracy is a request from the 
War Board, in the middle of a 
morning in the middle of the 
year, wanting to know what De- 
mocracy.—The New Yorker. 











We were interested. Here was a 
young father who, very wisely, was 
seeing to it that his child had the 
proper environment during the 
formative yrs of her life. 

“Your little girl” we asked, “how 
old is she?” 

The young man stared. For a 
moment he did not answer. Then 
he flushed to the very edge of his 
sandy hair. “B-but she isn’t yet” he 
stammered. “She won’t be born un- 
til the end of Nov!”—EpitH Howe 
Davis, Atlanta Constitution. 


ETHICS 

About the best method of climb- 
ing higher is to remain on the level. 
—Advertiser’s Digest. 


EXPERIENCE 

We live in the present, we dream 
of the future, but we learn eternal 
truths from the past.—Madame 
CHIANG KalI-SHEK. 
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A Church Service in Modern Russia 
The announcement this wk that Eve Curie will become a private in the 
ranks of the Fighting French, with whom her sympathies have long been 
aligned, gives added interest to her popular volume, Journey Among War- 


riors (Doubleday, $3.50). Miss Curie’s book is the account of a 40,000 mi 


journey “to see at work the coalition of free men that was slowly being 


formed to fight the great War of Independence of the World.” 


Though 


the Journal began less than two yrs ago, earlier chapters are already 


dated by the swift pace of events. 


Yet, in a deeper aoristi: sense, this 


distinguished young author has a message as significant as the latest 


cabled dispatch from the front. 


Passing, for the moment, more turbulent scenes we take you to a Sun- 
day church service in the new Russian capital: 


We left our car and walked on a 
path of hardened snow toward a 
rather charming edifice, built a cen- 
tury ago, when Kuybyshev still bore 
the name of Samara. 

I first had to pass the few beggars 
lined at the door. They made me 
suddenly realize that nowhere in 
Russia had I met a beggar in the 
streets. These were elderly men, 
crushed by illness, wearing inde- 
scribable rags. 

There were few entering the 
church; I thought it would be half 
empty. It was completely crowded. 
I was immediately overwhelmed by 
the pathetic appeal and infinite 
sadness that the Orthodox rites al- 
ways convey to me, even tho I don’t 
understand them. 

Truly, the people standing there 
semed intimate with God—or at 
least intimate with their own suf- 
fering, with their own prayer. There 
was none of the worldly convention 
that finds its way to the Sunday 
services of many churches and tem- 
ples of all creeds in those parts of 
the world where the worship of God 
is linked with respected social hab- 
its. 

To go to church in Soviet Rus- 
sia was allowed, yes—but not of- 
ficially encouraged: it was definitely 
not “the thing to do” on Sunday 
mornings. I could take it for 
granted that the men and women 
gathered there had been led by an 
unshakable faith. 

I looked at the faces around me. 
None was young. It was as if the 





“The logical thing for me to do 
was to send my news service a 
dispatch about the church full 
of worshipers and about the 
service I had attended. Some- 
how, I felt that every word I 
should write would be at the 
same time true and false. 


“It was true that I had at- 
tended an impressive religious 
service—and true, again that I 
had seen a crowded church. But 
I wasn’t at all sure the conclu- 
sion should be that the Christian 
faith was alive and respected in 
the USSR. 


“The people I remembered in 
the church—the old and desti- 
tute, the ignorant, the supersti- 
tious, the humble, the irremedi- 
ably crushed—had in fact strik- 
ingly confirmed to me that, on 
the whole, the young Russian 
generations had parted with 
Christianity.” 











young generation had vanished, had 
escaped—and as if only aged people 
had remained to pray for the miss- 
ing, for the absent. 


As I emerged, I felt that I had, 
for an instant, stepped out of the 
organized society of the Soviets, 
built on inflexible rules. On the 
faces of the old men and women 
praying in the church, I had found 
the softness of indulgence and hu- 
man pity. 








FASCIST—Definition 
Einstein was asked to define the 
term “Fascist”. He thought for a 
moment, replied: “I will simplify 
the definition. I would say that 
any man of wealth whose principal 
aim in life is to hold on to his 
money, regardless of the compro- 
mises req’d, is a _ fascist.”—Jos 


BraInIn, “Mission From Moscow”, 
Soviet Russia Today, 8-’43. 


FUTURE 

What the future has in store for 
you depends largely on what you 
place in store for the future—Kal- 
ends, h m of Waverly Press. 






AGA ZINES 


“We Regret to Inform You. . .”"— 
HEIZER WRIGHT, American Legion 
Mag, 8-"43. 

The Casualty Branch of the Ad- 
jutant Gen’l’s Office occupies Mu- 
nitions Bldg in Washington. Several 
times daily an Army car draws to 
the curb; a pistol-belted soldier 
carries in a locked dispatch pouch. 
It contains latest casualty report 
radioed from U S Army headquar- 
ters in various war theatres. 

Copies are quickly made, dis- 
tributed to various sections. Within 
2 hrs, in most cases, telegram is 
on the way to next of kin. In doubt- 
ful cases, no message is sent pend- 
ing verification. 

Casualty branch has basic army 
records of every U S soldier. A mes- 
senger stops at a little house in 
Brockton, Tenn., to deliver a tele- 
gram. It reads: “The Sec’y of War 
desires me to express his deep re- 
gret that your son Pvt John J Doe 
was killed in action. . .” Two days 
later, there’s a confirming letter. 
An accompanying bulletin explains 
that, as beneficiary named by her 
son, Mrs Doe will receive a gratuity 
am’ting to 6 mo’s of John’s pay and 
allowances, in addition to whatever 
insurance he carried. The bulletin 
adds that local chapter of Red 
Cross stands ready to advise and 
assist; that emergency financial 
aid may be obtained from Army 
Emergency Relief. She is advised 
that she need not employ an att’y 
or ciaim agent. 

If Johnny is wounded, missing, 
or a prisoner, the telegram follows 
much the same form. Such mes- 
sages, arriving after 10 P M are held 
for del’y following day. An effort 
is made to place the message with 
a man in the house. If news is 
good—Johnny, previously reported 
missing is now back with his out- 
fit—it is delivered at any hr. 

Progress reports on wounded are 
sent to Washington at least every 
15 days; if not, Casualty branch 
radios for report. 
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News of the New 


APPAREL: Dr Clifford A Kirk- 
patrick, U of Minn professor, has 
been experimenting with idea of 
permeating fabric with aluminum 
paint, to produce cloth that will 
resist cold and heat. Early tests are 
so encouraging he has turned over 
all data to Textile Research Insti- 
tute. Product, if practicable, would 
be boon to armed forces. 


“ ” 


INVENTION: Device developed 
by Armour Inst, was tested last wk 
in an aerial attack over Nazi air 
fields in France. With this magnetic 
recording device, a radio officer 
was able to “can” all sounds of bat- 
tle and the conversation of the 
crew inside a Flying Fortress, thus 
preserving a permanent record of 
66-min flight. It is believed device 
will be helpful in intelligence work. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Treatment of navy 
men wounded at battle stations is 
simplified by a “battle belt” in- 
vented by naval surgeon C M Oake 
of Royal Canadian navy. A com- 
plete report is found in Canadian 
Medical Ass'n Journal. In darkness 
and confusion certain essentials 
are easily lost, or difficult to get out 
of a medical haversack. The “battle 
belt” is a panel holder of plasti- 
cized material worn around chest 
or waist, to hold most essential in- 
struments and medicines, that med- 
ical officer may want to use. Unit 
is soon to be issued to all Canadian 
ships. 

“ ” 

PRODUCTION: Time req'd to 
assemble tube filaments in elec- 
tronic tubes used in war communi- 
cations has been reduced 75%— 
with the aid of spaghetti. The 
spaghetti (uncooked, of course) 
placed inside a wire coil supports 
the coil while it is being welded. 
It’s a Westinghouse idea. 

“ ” 

PRODUCTS: A new comparative- 
ly permanent antiseptic—odorless, 
tasteless, colorless—is announced. 
The product, called Perm-Aceptic 
has dye-like affinity for fibrous and 
plastic materials; the antiseptic 
quality remaining after repeated 
washings. Possible applications: pa- 
per cups; food containers, to pre- 
vent growth of bacteria and mold; 
protection of textiles. 





Welcome Back! 

Party to bolster ciivlian morale 
—partly because _ production 
pressure eases a _ bit—Office of 
Civilian Requirements has been 
allotted 125,000 tons carbon steel 
for domestic use in 4th quarter 
this yr. (Previous allotment 
around 30,000 tons a quarter.) 

This increase means ltd pro- 
duction of razors, bed springs, 
alarm clocks, dry cell batteries, 
bobby pins, galvanized ware— 
and probably enough furnaces 
and boilers to stave off threat- 
ened rationing. 











GOD—Presence 

My father pulled up some grass 
by the roots, and meditated. Then 
he said: “I want to tell you a 
story: 

“Once a _ great  idol-worshiping 
king told a rabbi that unless this 
rabbi could produce his God in 
court, the rabbi’s head would roll in 
the street. 

“The rabbi said: ‘Sure, O great 
king—but first come out in the sun- 
shine, I want to show you some- 
thing.’ 

“The king humored the old fel- 
low. “Take a look at the sun, O 
great king’ said the rabbi. The king 
tried to look. It was a pretty hot 
sun, because this was over in Asia 
somewhere. ‘I can’t look at the 
sun’ said the mighty king. ‘It hurts 
my eyes.’ 

“Well, how in heaven’s name do 
you expect to see God face to face’ 
the rabbi asked, ‘if you can’t even 
look at the sun, which is only one 
of the many things God has made?’ 

“So next day” said my father 
“that rabbi was made a vizier or 
some such mighty thing, and from 
then on until the day the king died, 
he never let the anti-Semites hurt 
the Jews.”"—EMMANUEL WINTERS, 
“God's Agents Have Beards”, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, 8-’43. 


IMAGINATION 
Speaking of captions with imag- 
ination, the best we have yet seen 
for a plant service roster: 
The Men of The 
LINCOLN METAL PrRopUCTS COMPANY 
Who are Now Using the Weapons 
They Wrought 
—Iron Age. 
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Confidentially 


Report from N Africa is that 
about 13% of WAACs failed to re- 
enlist in new Women’s Army Corps. 
They will be ret’d home as civilians. 
No figures have been published on 
domestic withdrawals, but informal 
advance check-up indicated per- 
centage may be somewhat lower. 
Changed family conditions have 
led many to retire from service. 

Despite hot denials, it’s fact that 
“Eleanor” clubs (honoring Mrs. R) 
have been pretty well established 
by Negro domestic help thru the 
south. One objective is to set up 
hrs of 9-to-4 for day workers, with 
breakfast, lunch, transportation 
provided. 

Office of Scientific Research & 
Development, in Washington, has 
been much embarrassed by recent 
spectacular news stories relating 
to the new drug, penicillin. While 
product is now being produced in 
number of laboratories, practically 
entire available supply goes to 
armed forces. Only minute quantity 
is set aside for civilian experi- 
ments. 

There is persistent trend to lib- 
eralize old-age pension laws. Nine- 
teen states now permit pensioners 
$40 maximum allowable under So- 
cial Security, while a dozen more 
have lifted all limits, making it 
possible for oldster to get all the 
assembly will appropriate. 

In a roundabout way, victory 
gardens are adding to traffic haz- 
ards. Many vacant lots, formerly 
appropriated by neighborhood 
youngsters, are now planted to 
corn, beans and potatoes. Result: 
the kids play in the streets. 

Post Office dep’t is already re- 
minding shoppers that Christmas 
packages for armed forces overseas 
must be mailed between Sept 15- 
Oct 15 to insure del’y. . . For Ist 
time since 1886 Sears, Roebuck 
catalog lists no watches. They’re a 
war casualty. 
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LAW—Observance 

If people say he always keeps in- 
side the law, it usually means he is 
a rogue——Ros’T QUILLEN. 


LAZINESS—Ultimate 

A Negro explained to the court 
how it came about that the police- 
man thought he was stealing an 
automobile: 

“Ah gets tired walkin’ down the 
street, an’ jes sets down in the cah 
t’ rest. Mah foot hits de stahrter, 
an’ Ah’s too tired t’ take it off.” 


Great thoughts hallow any la- 
If the ditcher muse the 
while how he may live uprightly, 


mee: . 


the ditching spade and turf knife 
may be engraved on the coat-of- 
arms of his posterity—HENrRyY 


Davin THOREAU. 














MEANING—Obscured 

Lou R. Maxon, resigning from 
OPA cited regulations governing 
price of fruit cake, covering 6 pages 
of fine type. Well, that has all 
been cleared up by a short amend- 
ment, added by OPA’s smart law- 
yers: 

“All commodities listed in Ap- 
pendix A are those known to the 
trade as such excepting therefrom 
such thereof, if any, while subject 
to another regulation.” 


All of which simply means that 
fruit cake is going to be a little 
higher.—Path finder. 


«“ ” 


OPA has a new word marvel. It’s 
“rationale” and is regarded by its 
lawyer-inventors as much smarter 
and fancier than “directive”. . . At 
OPA the word is defined as “a 
statement of considerations”. First 
rationale issued gives bowling alley 
operators permission to buy shoes to 
rent to patrons.—Steel. 





Handicapped Heroes 


MARGUERITE YOUNG 


As we celebrate another Labor 
Day, let us not forget those return- 
ing veterans of World War II, to 
whom we owe a special debt—and a 
good job!—Ed. QuorTE. 

“When the boys come back .. .” 
is a phrase you hear a lot these 
days, especially in speculation about 
post-war jobs. 

But the boys are coming back, 
right now. Half a million American 
ex-soldiers already are home, un- 
noticed by a nation still engrossed 
in combat headlines and vague talk 
about the postwar world. Another 
600,0000 are expected to be mustered 
out of service within the next four 
months. They are the technically 
disabled, those who were seriously 
wounded or who otherwise are mil- 
itarily unfit. 


They’d make quite a sight in a 
parade with bands and bunting. 
But they’re being mustered out 
singly from some 2,000 discharge 
points. The only places you’d be 
likely to see groups of them are 
offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, to which they 
come for jobs. 

Veterans of World War II have 
been promised work, vocational 
guidance and other special aid in 
their reestablishment at home. The 
machinery for all this is set up and 
partly in motion, making connec- 
tions between ex-servicemen and 
hard-pressed employers who need 
help. In small towns, Selective 
Service boards have reverse-gear 
personnel who find it fairly easy to 
put veterans they know back into 
civilian life. 

But conditions are different in 
big cities, where veterans, place- 
ment interviewers and prospective 
employers usually are strangers to 
each other. The outstanding com- 
plication is the high prevalence 
among discharged veterans of men- 
tal and nervous conditions labeled 
“psycho-neurosis.” More than 35 
per cent of the first half-million 
discharged veterans are tagged 
psycho-neurotic on confidential 


military records, and word of this 
has spread far enough to hamper 
the employment of men who are 
perfectly capable both mentally and 
physically. 

In New York State last June, the 
U. S. Employment Service was able 
to place 2,200 out of 5,000 handi- 
capped civilians, but only 162 of 800 
veterans. 

Under the mobilization law, all 
veterans able to perform prewar 
jobs must get them back, wherever 
it is reasonably feasible for the 
employer. No employer has refused 
to cooperate—although occasionally 
this organization has had to do a 
little steering. 


An 18-year-old sailor, his back 
permanently damaged in North 
Africa, was sent to the mail-order 
house where he formerly worked 
as a stock clerk. The personnel 
manager immediately telephoned 
the Selective Service center: “This 
boy was raised in Indiana and says 
he’d like to get back there now. 
We'll help him go, but if he de- 
cides to stay, he can have a job 
with us, any time, in the office.” 


A 24-year-old sergeant, formerly 
an errand boy, came out of a deep- 
sea accident with one leg. The cen- 
ter found him educationally quali- 
fied for a better job, sent him to 
school for 12 weeks and made him 
a@ $30-a-week comptometer oper- 
ator. 

The boy who got farthest from 
home was James Y., who was in 
the hospital 10 months after active 
service in China. James wasn’t 
physically injured, but suffered a 
severe nervous breakdown as a re- 
sult of his experience. He is work- 
ing now, though it took a week of 
work by the USES to place him, 
and his employer reports that he’s 
doing a fine job. 

“The only treatment needed by 
the psycho-neurotic is just a job,” 
declared G. W. Carpenter, veterans’ 
employment representative in the 
New York USES. “It’s army and 
navy policy to send any real men- 
tal cases to hospitals for special 
treatment.” — Condensed from a 
NEA dispatch. 
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Rewards of Labor 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





It is well to bear in mind that 
more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has passed since Lincoln spoke 
these words of Labor. In the inter- 
val, conditions have greatly 
changed. And for the better. Now, 
on the eve of another Labor Day, 
we may rejoice with Jaures: “The 
majesty of suffering labor is no long- 
er dumb; it speaks now with‘a mil- 
lion tongues.” But let us remember 
always that Abraham Lincoln had 
the courage to speak for the work- 
ing man when the hand of every 
powerful interest was raised against 
him; when there were few voices to 
champion his cause. He was a 
friend of Labor in a period when 
such friendship was sorely needed, 
and deeply valued. 





It is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capi- 
tal; that nobody labors’ unless 
somebody else, owning capital, 
somehow by the use of it, induces 
him to labor... 

Now, there is no such relation be- 
tween capital and labor as here as- 
sumed: Labor is prior to and in- 
dependent of capital. Capital is 
only the fruit of labor, could never 
have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital, and deserves much the 
higher consideration. 

Inasmuch as most good things are 
produced by labor, it follows that all 
such things ought to belong to those 
whose labor has produced them. But 
it has happened in all ages of the 
world that some have labored, and 
others, without labor, have enjoyed 
a large proportion of the fruits. 
This is wrong and should not con- 
tinue. 

To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor, as near- 
ly as possible, is as it manifestly 
should be a worthy object of any 
good government. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A northern passenger on a small 
Mississippi river steamboat, in the 
deep south was considerably per- 
turbed when he heard the captain 
say his craft would be delayed some 
4 or 5 hrs, pending arrival of some 
expected cargo. He sought out the 
officer and expressed his regret that 
the craft would be late in arriving 
at New Orleans. 

“Late?” said the captain. “Why 
I reckon we'll get in "bout on time.” 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


NoLan B Harmon, Jr 
Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
(Methodist Publishing House) 

I am perennially amused by 
the recollection of an exper- 
ience that befell one of our more 
pomous and portly bishops. 

On a train, some yrs ago, this 
church dignitary was ap- 
proached by a slightly inebriat- 
ed young chap who invited him 
to join a card game. The bish- 
op quite naturally refused. And 
something in his manner may 
have been a tip-off, for his 
chance acquaintance asked: 

“Shay, are you a preacher?” 

“I am a Southern Methodist 
bishop.” 

“Southern Methodist? Gosh! 
Always thought that wash a 
football team!” 








“But I just heard you say we'd 
be delayed here for 4 or 5 hrs.” 

“Shucks” said the placid river- 
man, “we don’t run on a schedule 
as close as all that.”—Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger. 

“oe ” 

The sergeant was dozing on his 
bunk, a pleasant smile flickering 
across his relaxed mug. He was 
falling asleep. Suddenly his face 
grew stern, angry. “Damn!” he 
shouted, “can’t you fool sheep keep 
step?”—Rangefinder. 








“That’s a GOOD One!” 

BENNETT CerF tells of the har- 
assed husband who telephoned 
his wife: “We're having 20 peo- 
ple for dinner. Go out and get 
the biggest damn squab you can 
find!” 

One of those venerable West- 
ern Union messengers, according 
to Marcia WINN, in Chicago 
Tribune, buzzed a householder 
and announced, thru the apt- 
house speaking tube that he had 
a telegram. Asked to bring it up, 
he replied waveringly, “You'll 
have to come down. “I’m too old 
to climb those stairs.” 

Book-of-the-Month Club re- 
cently rec’d a resignation 
couched in these timely terms: 
“Your books are A-1, but I am 
1-A.” 

And there’s the bedeviled re- 
tailer, as reported in Judy’s. 
Filling out one of those innum- 
erable gov’t questionnaires, he 
was asked to list his “fastest- 
moving item.” Without hesita- 
tion, he wrote: “Personnel”. 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


TaxarRE, the Latin word from 
which we get tax, means “to 
touch sharply.” Further com- 
ment unnecessary. — Phoenir 
Flame. 

“e ” 

So ultra-rapid is a new Army 
camera, it catches the swiftest 
bullet in flight. For progress on 
the Washington front, it is be- 
lieved a $2 Brownie would suf- 
fice —Atlanta Constitution. 

it) ” 

What thou doest for a wom- 
an she may forget, but what 
thou hast failed to do, that will 
she always remember.—Lilliput. 











